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[ ay passes into night and night becomes day again, but 
th prayer of Benedic line Adore Ps goes on without inter- 
ruplion. We invile all our readers to share our joy in the 


50th anniversary of the Consecration of the Adoration 
Chapel at Clyde, to be celebrated November 12th. 


(See page 206) 





“LORD, MAKE ME A 
SAINT, and do not spare 
me in the making!” 
These words were often 
spoken by Father William 
Doyle, S.J., the saintly 
chaplain who was killed in 
action in World War I. 

Lord, make me a saint! Most of us, no doubt, often repeat 
that ejaculation. We would indeed like to become saints and 
enjoy the glory of that enviable state, but how many of us are 
brave enough to add the words “and do not spare me in the mak- 
ing”? We would like to be saints—have visions and work mira- 
cles, perhaps—but we insist on striving for sanctity in our own 
way. That is where we fall far short of the goal. There is only 
one way of becoming saints, even with a small “s”, and that is by 
doing the will of God faithfully. Jesus has given us the prescrip- 
tion of sanctity in the well-known words of the Our Father: “Thy 
will be done, on earth as it is in heaven!” 


The chief characteristic of all the saints, the one that formed 
the mainspring of their eminent sanctity, was their burning love 
of God. St. Francis of Assisi could say from the depths of his 
heart: “My God and my All!” And St. Therese of the Child 
Jesus could truthfully exclaim with her dying breath: “O my 
God, I love Thee!” 


As we study the lives of the saints, we must notice the 
gradual development of the germ of sanctity in their lives. When 
we gaze upon the finished product of sanctity, when we look up to 
the saints in all their beauty and glory, and study their masterful 
self-control, their eminent virtues, we are inclined to become dis- 
couraged and dismiss the thought of imitation with the words: 
“Such heights are not for me!” We forget that the finished 
saint, the “canonized” saint, if you will, is the result of years of 
patient, persevering effort under God’s directive hand. 

A beautiful marble statue standing in the church in all its 
graceful loveliness may indeed be a masterpiece, but it does not 
tell us of the months of patient work on the part of the sculptor 
in his studio, where he chiseled away day after day on a dull 
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block of marble. Only slowly and imperceptibly did the marble 
take on its new form and become a beautiful creation of art. 


In the same way, sanctity is usually the fruit of patient and 
persevering effort. Slowly and painfully the old self is chipped 
away and depraved nature gives way to grace. Consider, for ex- 
ample, St. Francis of Assisi, one of our most popular and beloved 
saints. He was a normal, pleasure-loving youth—good material 
for the Divine Artist, yet much in need of refining and develop- 
ment. What we admire most about him was his determination in 
the face of overwhelming obstacles. He succeeded in his life’s am- 
bition because he kept his eye on the coveted goal—union with 
God—and co-operated faithfully with divine grace. 

As soon as he heard the call of the Master from the miracu- 
lous crucifix in the church of San Damiano in Assisi, he, like 
St. Paul, girded himself for the spiritual fight and went forth de- 
termined to conquer. It was a long and tedious struggle of the 
flesh against the spirit. Francis had to fight every inch of the 
way, often in total darkness as to God’s plans. For love of God 
he cheerfully renounced the wealth to which he might have fallen 
heir. From a fastidious nobleman, raised in the lap of luxury, he 
became the “little poor man,” a beggar on the street, to be ridi- 
culed and denounced by his own people. 


But one victory over self led to another. Each step brought 
him higher up the mountain of self-immolation where the Savior 
was waiting for him. As Francis emptied himself more and more 
of self, as he brought his naturally perverse instincts and desires 
under control of God’s will, he felt himself carried upward and on- 
ward by the driving force of divine love. As rebellious nature 
weakened and became obedient, grace gained in strength, and 
soon divine love became the motive power of a life of eminent 
virtue. From being self-centered he became Christ-centered. He 
became intimately conscious of God’s presence. All nature told 
him of the nearness of the Creator. The sun and moon and stars 
sang to him of God’s almighty power; the trees and flowers and 
animals spoke to him of the Heavenly Father’s wisdom and love. 
He gladly associated with the poor, the outcast, the leper, because 
he saw in them his suffering Savior, who said: “What you have 
done to these My least brethren you have done to Me!” 

But love knows no bounds. It seeks complete union with the 
Beloved. Because the Master had immolated Himself for the ser- 
vant, Francis, filled with compassionate love, begged Jesus to let 
him share in His abandonment on the Cross. The Savior an- 
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swered that heroic prayer, and in the solitude of Mt. Alverno, in 
the form of a fiery Seraph, impressed upon St. Francis’ body His 
five wounds, thus placing the seal of divine approval upon the 
Poverello’s lifelong endeavor to become like Christ. 

We are not all called to the heroic sanctity of St. Francis of 
Assisi, but to become a saint is within the reach of all of us. Not 
all of us are talented; not all can become great speakers, writers, 
artists, musicians; BUT WE CAN ALL LOVE GOD. We can 
all devote ourselves to the accomplishment of His holy will. 

Are we afraid of the price? Do we hesitate to let Our Lord 
have a free hand in fashioning us? The saints acted differently. 
Their one resolve was to die to self in order to live for God. 
Pleased with their generous surrender, Our Lord accepted their 
offering and built up a magnificent edifice of virtue on the ashes 
of self-immolation. To all of us, Christ issues the invitation: 
“Come, follow Me,”—in whatever state of life our lot may be cast. 
All we need is the determination not only to admire but to imitate 
the saints in their generous love of God 


7 
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= REVERENCE FOR THE 
DEAD is one of the fundamental 
instincts of mankind. It charac- 
terized even the most materialistic 
and sensual of ancient religions. 
The Romans especially showed 
care for the departed, and loved 
to surround their remains with 
memorials of domestic life. They 
kept the ashes of their ancestors 
in caskets and stone coffins, often 
beautifully carved, and offered 





ALL 


SOULS 
DAY 





sacrifices periodically on these 
memorials. 

The Church, as is her wont, 
purified and strengthened the cus- 
tom as she found it among the pa- 
gans, retaining, for a time at least, 
many of the funeral rites of antiq- 
uity. Tertullian speaks of large 
sums of money spent by Chris- 
tians on perfumes used for em- 
balming the dead, and Prudentius, 
of flowers scattered over their 
graves. We hear of funeral ban- 
quets, and the ceremony of ac- 
companying the body from its 
former dwelling to the cemetery 
is probably the oldest instance of 
a Christian procession. 
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Prayer for the dead—a form 
of devotion often objected to by 
those of different faith—was prac- 
ticed long before Christian times. 
The famous passage in the Book 
of Machabees is proof of this: 
“And (Judas), making a gather- 
ing, sent twelve thousand drach- 
mas of silver to Jerusalem for sac- 
rifice to be offered for the sins of 
the dead, thinking well and reli- 
giously concerning the resurrec- 
tion. (For if he had not hoped 
that they that were slain should 
rise again, it would have seemed 
superfluous and vain to pray for 
the dead.) And because he con- 
sidered that they who had fallen 
asleep with godliness had great 
grace laid up for them. It is there- 
fore a holy and _ wholesome 
thought to pray for the dead, that 
they may be loosed from their 
sins” (Mach. 12:43-46). The epi- 
sode related took place about 
102 B.C. 


Christian teaching on prayer 
for the dead is bound up with two 
other doctrines—those of purga- 
tory, and the communion of 
saints. The Council of Trent 
summed up the traditional belief 
regarding purgatory in_ these 
words: “That purgatory exists, 
and that the souls detained there- 
in are helped by the suffrages of 
the faithful, but especially by the 
acceptable Sacrifice of the Altar” 
(Sess. xxv). It may be noted 
that by “suffrages” is meant not 
only formal supplications, but any 
kind of good works done for the 
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spiritual good of another. 


The most powerful of the of- 
ferings Holy Church makes to 
God on behalf of the dead is, of 
course, the Mass, and the practice 
of offering the Holy Sacrifice for 
the dead is very ancient. Saint 
Augustine, writing on the death 
of his mother, St. Monica, tells us 
that the “Sacrifice of our Re- 
demption” was offered for her be- 
fore her body was placed in the 
grave (Confessions, Bk. 9, ch. 12). 
The same is told us of Saint 
Augustine himself and of the 
Emperor Constantine, while in St. 
Gregory’s Dialogues we read that 
more than once Saint Benedict 
brought peace to souls in purga- 
tory by having Holy Mass offered 
for them. 

With this example of their 
founder to inspire them, it is only 
natural that Benedictines should 
have done much to foster devotion 
to the holy souls. As early as the 
6th century it was usual in Bene- 
dictine monasteries to hold a com- 
memoration of the deceased mem- 
bers at Pentecost. At the 
Abbey of Fulda, in Germany, in 
the 8th century, there was a 
monthly commemoration of the 
faithful departed, with a special 
office and prayers. However, St. 
Odilo, the celebrated Abbot of 
Cluny in France, is most famous 
in this respect, and the origin of 
the present Commemoration of 
All Souls is attributed to him. 
According to the Chronicle of 
Sigebert of Gembloux, Odilo (in 
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998 A.D.) ordained that “on 
November ist, after solemn Ves- 
pers, bells should toll and the 
monks should chant the Office of 
the Dead.” On the following day 
all priests were to offer the Holy 
Sacrifice to God for the repose of 
all the faithful departed. (Cf. 
Schuster, The Sacramentary, 
Vol. 5, p. 218.) This rule applied 
to all the monasteries associated 
with Cluny. Their example was 
quickly followed by other Bene- 
dictines and by the Carthusians, 
and was gradually taken up in the 
various dioceses, and finally in the 
Church at large. 

Devotion to the holy souls de- 
veloped further in the middle of 
the 18th century, when Pope 
Benedict XIV granted to all 
priests in the Spanish dominions 
(then including Portugal and 
Latin America) the right to cele- 
brate three Masses on All Souls’ 
Day. In 1915, Pope Benedict XV, 
moved by the countless deaths 
and sufferings of the first world 
war, extended the permission to 
all priests the world over. The 
Commemoration of All Souls now 
ranks with Christmas Day in 
possessing this singular privilege. 

The Church, moreover, has 
made great concessions in the 
matter of indulgences that may be 
gained for the souls in purgatory 
on the Commemoration of All 
Souls, during the Octave, and 
throughout the month of Novem- 
ber,* in addition to making appli- 
cable to them any indulgence not 
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expressly reserved to the person 
gaining it. 

For instance, the faithful, as 
often as they visit a church from 
noon of the feast of All Saints till 
midnight of the feast of All Souls, 
and at each visit pray the Our 
Father, Hail Mary and Glory be 
six times for the intentions of the 
Holy Father, may gain a plenary 
indulgence, applicable only to the 
holy souls in purgatory. In con- 
nection with this “Toties Quoties” 
indulgence, as it is called, it is to 
be noted that confession and com- 
munion are also required. The 
confession may be made within 
the eight days immediately pre- 
ceding or following the feast, and 
Holy Communion received on the 
day before, on the day itself, or 
on any of the eight days immedi- 
ately following the day for which 
the indulgence is granted. 

(Raccolta, 590.) 


In the momentous days 
through which we are passing, we 
are reminded with special urgency 
to pray for the dead. In addition 
we may find comfort and strength 
for ourselves by reading and med- 





itating on the liturgy of All Souls’ 
Day. It is true that a tone of 
dread and even of remorse runs 
through parts of it, more espe- 
cially the Sequence Dies Irae. 
But the “fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom” (Ps. 110: 
10), and most of us need to culti- 
vate some degree of holy fear as a 
tonic in the spiritual life and an 
antidote to the vain fear of the 
world. But all the same, our God 
is the “God of the living” (cf. 
Matt. 22:32), and the more domi- 
nant notes in this liturgy are 
those of hope and encouragement, 
and of trust in the divine prom- 
ises. Thus, in the Epistle for the 
first Mass we have St. Paul’s tri- 
umphant cry, “Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory,” and in the 
Gospel Our Lord solemnly reaf- 
firms our immortality: “Amen, 
amen, I say to you, the hour is 
coming, and now is here, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and those who hear 
shall live” (John 5:25). 


*More information will be found in 
our booklet “Indulgenced Prayers and 
Aspirations,” price 15¢. 





Greet your favorite saint with a VIGIL LIGHT 
burning before his or her relic in our Relic 
Among the November Saints are 
St. Andrew, St. Martin, St. Gertrude, St. Cecilia 
Offering: 10¢ 


Chapel. 
and St. Elizabeth. 
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MARTIN, conqueror of paganism 


T. MARTIN of Tours, apostle and wonder-worker of the 4th 

century, has been venerated in the Church ever since the 

time of his death. The Breviary briefly sketches his life for us 
as follows: 


Martin was born at Sabaria in Pannonia, Hungary. When 
ten years old he fled to the church, against his father’s will, 
and enrolled among the catechumens, At the age of fifteen 
he became a soldier, and served first in the army of 
Constantius and afterwards in that of Julian. On one oc- 
casion when a poor naked man at Amiens begged an alms of 
him in the name of Christ, having nothing but his armor and 
clothing, he gave the beggar half of his military cloak. The 
following night Christ appeared to him clad in that half-cloak 
and said: “Martin, while yet a catechumen, clothed Me with 
this garment.” 

At eighteen years of age he was baptized, and abandoning 
his military career, he went to Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, who 
made him an acolyte. Later on, having become Bishop of 
Tours, he built a monastery, where he lived for some time in 
a most holy manner, in company with eighty monks. 

He was seized with a violent fever at Cande, a village of 
his diocese, and earnestly begged God to free him from the 
prison of the body. His disciples, hearing this, asked him: 
“Father, why do you abandon us, or to whom do you leave us 
in our desolation?” Martin, touched by their words, prayed 
to God in this manner: “O Lord, if I am still necessary to Thy 
people, I do not refuse to labor.” 

When his disciples saw him praying in the height of his 
fever, lying on his back, they begged him to turn over for a 
little while, that he might get some relief and rest. But 
Martin answered, “Let me gaze on heaven rather than on 
earth, that my spirit, which is about to depart, may be 
directed on its way to Our Lord.” As death drew near, he 
saw the enemy of mankind, and exclaimed: “What are you 
doing here, you cruel beast? You will find no evil in me!” 
While uttering these words he gave up his soul to God, at the 
age of eighty-one. He was received by a choir of angels, 
whom many, including St. Severinus, Bishop of Cologne, 
heard singing the praises of God. 


“Three thousand six hundred and sixty churches dedicated 
to St. Martin in France alone, and well-nigh as many in the rest 
of the world, bear witness to the immense popularity of the great 
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thaumaturgus,” wrote the renowned Benedictine Abbot, Dom 
Gueranger. St. Martin’s mission was to complete the destruction 
of paganism, which had been driven from the towns by the mar- 
tyrs but remained up to his time master of the vast territories re- 
moved from the influence of the cities. While on the one hand he 
was honored with God’s favors, on the other he was pursued by 
hell with implacable hatred. 

St. Martin was a monk both in desire and reality. He re- 
sponded to the call to the bishopric without relinquishing his mo- 
nastic life. Cardinal Pie, one of his most ardent imitators and ad- 
mirers, in an address given on the re-establishment of St. Martin’s 
monastery of Marmoutier, in 1853, reveals the deep interior spirit 
underlying this attitude: “It has ever been the ruling idea of all 
the saints that, side by side with the ordinary ministry of the pas- 
tors, obliged by their functions to live in the midst of the world, 
the Church has need of a militia separated from the world and en- 
rolled under the standard of evangelical perfection, living in self- 
renunciation and obedience, and carrying on day and night the 
noble and incomparable function of public prayer.... Read the 
the lives of the greatest bishops both in the East and in the West, 
in the times immediately preceding or following the peace of the 
Church, as well as in the Middle Ages; they have all either them- 
selves at some time professed the monastic life or lived in con- 
tinual contact with those who professed it.” 

The great St. Hilary laid the foundations of the religious life 
in Gaul (now France), and Divine Providence sent Martin to him 
as a disciple and a worthy successor. The popular apostle of 
Gaul, who converted the parts of France until then almost en- 
tirely pagan, and the founder of French national Christianity, was 
principally St. Martin. Cardinal Pie, in another sermon, asks: 
“How is it that he, above so many other great bishops and ser- 
vants of God, holds such pre-eminence in the apostolate? Are we 
to place Martin above his master Hilary? With regard to doc- 
trine, certainly not! And as to zeal, courage, holiness, it is not 
for me to say which was greater, the master’s or the disciple’s. 
But what I can say is that Hilary was chiefly a teacher, and 
Martin chiefly a wonder-worker. Now, for the conversion of the 
people a wonder-worker is more powerful than a teacher; and con- 
sequently, in the memory and worship of the people, the teacher 
is eclipsed and effaced by the wonder-worker. 


“Nowadays, there is much talk about the necessity of reason- 
ing in order to persuade men of the reality of divine things; but 
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that is forgetting Scripture and history; it is degenerating. God 
has not deemed it consistent with His majesty to reason with us. 
He has spoken; He has said what is and what is not; and as He 
exacts faith in His Word, He has sanctioned His Word. But 
how has He sanctioned it? After the manner of God, not of man; 
by works, not by reason; not by the arguments of a human per- 
suasive philosophy, but by displaying a power altogether divine. 
And why? For this profound reason, that faith may rest, not 
upon the wisdom of man, but upon the power of God... 

“Not only did Christ work miracles, but He established the 
Faith upon the foundation of miracles. And the same Christ— 
not to confirm His own miracles, which are the support of all 
others, but out of compassion for us who are so prone to forgetful- 
ness, and who are more impressed by what we see than by what 
we hear—the same Jesus Christ has placed in His Church, and 
that for all times, the power of working miracles. Our age has 
seen some, and will yet see more. The fourth century witnessed 
in particular those of St. Martin. 

“The working of wonders seemed mere play to him; all 
nature obeyed him; the animals were subject to him. ‘Alas!’ 
cried the saint one day, ‘the very serpents listen to me, and men 
refuse to hear me.’ Men, however, often did hear him. The 
whole of Gaul heard him. Who could resist words enforced by so 
many prodigies? In all the provinces he overthrew the idols one 
after another, reduced the statues to powder, burnt or demolished 
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all the temples, destroyed the sacred groves and all the haunts 
of idolatry... .” 

Against the fury of the pagan population, Martin’s only arms 
were the miracles he wrought, the visible assistance of angels 
sometimes granted him, and the prayers and tears he poured out 
before God when the hard-hearted people resisted his words and 
his wonders. With these means, St. Martin changed the face of 
the country. Where he found scarcely a Christian on his arrival, 
he left scarcely an infidel at his departure. The temples of the 
idols were replaced by temples to the true God. It is thus that 
all Europe became covered with sanctuaries bearing the name of 
St. Martin. 

St. Martin’s charity and miracles did not cease with his 
death. It is this that explains the uninterrupted pilgrimages to 
his tomb. In earlier times there were half a dozen feasts kept in 
his honor during the year. The feast of November 11 was kept 
as a holy day of obligation and rivaled that of St. John the 
Baptist in splendor. The bright warm period of late autumn 
which we now call “Indian summer” was known to the people of 
Europe as “St. Martin’s summer.” Martin was the joy of all and 
the helper of all. St. Gregory of Tours does not hesitate to call 
his blessed predecessor the “special patron of all the world.” 
Monks and clerics, soldiers, travellers and innkeepers have never 
ceased to claim him as their patron on account of his long 
journeys and charitable works of every kind. 

To France he was a “father” and he labored for the unity of 
faith in that land. May he not be invoked for this intention in 
our days when we are hopefully looking to the time when there 
will be “unity of faith” among the peoples of the 20th century? 
May God grant that his intercession may help win this blessing 
for mankind. 


FORGIVEN... but Forgotten? 


WHO are the most grateful souls in purgatory and perhaps 
at the same time the most forgotten? Might we not venture the 
guess that among them at least are many of our non-Catholic 
friends who never believed in the existence of purgatory—but who 
found that it did exist, nonetheless, in spite of their unbelief? 

Without a belief and understanding of purgatory and the 
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special helps of the last sacraments, even the best of these souls 
must have viewed the shadow of their approaching death with 
some anxiety. They had tried to lead good lives and could hope 
to escape hell. And yet—were they really ready to step right 
into heaven? How they must have rejoiced, then, when the 
reality of purgatory opened to receive their departing souls. 
Surely there are no souls in purgatory more grateful to their 
heavenly Father, who blessed their sincere acts of repentance and 
contrition with merciful forgiveness. 


But then followed the sad realization: they were forgiven by 
God but forgotten by men! They realized the utter helplessness 
of their state—that the holy souls in purgatory are unable to gain 
any merit by their sufferings and must now wait upon the justice 
of God and the prayers and suffrages of the living for their release. 
But their friends on earth are all protestants. And since for them 
purgatory does not exist, they see no reason for praying for the 
departed. They are either in heaven—they reason—beyond the 
need of prayers, or in hell, where prayers are of no avail. And so 
the departed non-Catholic must languish and wait, forgotten, 
even though his surviving relatives and friends may long remem- 
ber what a good man he used to be and may often wish they had 
shown him the understanding and affection that had been his due 
—while he was still alive. They do not realize how much alive he 
is NOW—nor how he may suffer and need their help and affec- 
tion for a long time to come. Forgiven—but forgotten. 

That is why we who do know or at least can appreciate the 
plight of the souls in purgatory, must supply the need for these 
forgotten souls by our prayers and sacrifices. November is the 
ideal time to form the habit of daily prayers for the poor souls if 
such a practice is not already a part of established devotions. 
Converts especially should feel drawn, if not obligated, to pray for 
departed parents, relatives and friends. In that way they can 
pay back and pass on, so to speak, the fruits of their gift of Faith. 

Holy Mass may be offered for departed non-Catholics. In- 
dulgences may be applied to their souls. They may also be en- 
rolled in our Association of Perpetual Adoration, as explained on 
page 219. 

Let us pray often for all those who “rest in Christ,”’ beseech- 
ing God to grant to all a “place of refreshment, light and peace” 
with Him. And let us especially remember the departed souls 
who may be suffering in purgatory—forgiven by God, but 
forgotten by men. 
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A 
Dey 
of 


Rejoicing 


HE CONSECRATION of a 
church and its annual com- 
memoration in the Mass and Of- 
fice of the Dedication is always a 
great event. On November 12 we 
shall have the privilege of observ- 
ing (in anticipation) with the so- 
lemnity of a Pontifical High Mass 
and other festivities, the FIFTIETH 
anniversary of the Consecration 
of our Chapel of Perpetual Adora- 
tion at Clyde, which occurs on the 
15th. This Golden Jubilee Anni- 
versary is a momentous occasion, 
something more than a mere echo 
or re-echo of the soul-stirring day 
of the actual consecration. In 
great part it places that very 
day back into our midst. So there 
is present here and now in our 
souls the same sentiment of grati- 
tude to God for the inestimable 
privilege of a Consecrated Chapel; 
the same joy thrills and swells our 
hearts as that felt by the witnesses 
of the Consecration on that mem- 
orable November 15, 1911. 
What happened then, and con- 
tinues on to the present day, to 
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make its recurring anniversary 
ever a festive occasion? On that 
day God claimed and took posses- 
sion of, as His very own dwelling 
place, this building of stone and 
mortar that men had been con- 
structing to serve as a house of 
perpetual prayer. It was through 
many years of sacrifice, through 
great efforts, and an unlimited 
confidence in God’s blessing on a 
project undertaken for His honor 
and glory, that the Consecration 
was made possible and the ardent 
desire of the servant of God, 
Father Lukas Etlin, O.S.B., the 
convent chaplain, and the hopes 
of the Superior and Sisters of the 
community, became a reality. 

On that day there stood com- 
pleted and made ready a temple, 
worthy, as far as human efforts 
could make it, of God’s abiding 
presence. That temple itself, fin- 
ished in stone, beautified with 
costly marbles, adorned with 
gleaming mosaics, graceful fres- 
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coes, and ornaments of precious 
metals, was, in all its splendor, 
only base materials. There was 
nothing, shall we say, super- 
natural as regards the building 
itself. But on that eventful day 
the community, gathered in the 
presence of God’s representative, 
Abbot Frowin Conrad, O.S.B. of 
Conception Abbey, who had been 
accorded this special privilege by 
the Ordinary of the diocese, could 
rejoice in beholding this Adora- 
tion Chapel blessed, sanctified, 
consecrated and made holy, and 
then presented to Almighty God 
and reserved forever for His ex- 
clusive service. It was then set 
aside for all future generations as 
God’s own House, as a Chapel of 
Perpetual Adoration. The very 
stones and walls were then filled 
with the Divine Presence. Since 
that day God’s divine power, His 
divine grace, has been operative 
through them, as in something 
that has been blessed and filled 
with a supernatural influence. 


Of the many beautiful cere- 
monies of the consecration of a 
church, we can only briefly con- 
sider a few. Everything is blessed 
and sprinkled with holy water so 
that the influence of the devil is 
driven out of every stone and 
every part. Holy oils, Gregorian 
holy water and incense are used; 
psalms, the litany of the saints, 
and beautiful orations are prayed, 
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all to make this church a worthy 
place for God to dwell in. 


In one part of the ceremony 
the consecrating prelate writes 
across the floor in diagonal lines 
the letters of the Latin and Greek 
alphabets, by which he dedicates 
the entire space to God, who is 
the Alpha and the Omega, the 
Beginning and the End of all 
things. He anoints with the holy 
oils the entrance and the twelve 
crosses incised in the supporting 
pillars, praying that by these 
sacred signs and symbolisms, 
Christ, the Anointed and Cruci- 
fied, might abide therein. In the 
rite of Consecration beautiful 
prayers beseech God to make this 
temple His very own, as in this 
profoundly meaningful invoca- 
tion: “Come down into this Thy 
church which we, through the in- 
vocation of Thy Name, are con- 
secrating. Let the Holy Spirit be 
present with the riches of His 
sevenfold graces so that as often 
as Thy Name is invoked, the 
prayers of all may be answered.” 


In the official language of the 
Church, the word “consecration” 
is used for a series of actions by 
which a change of substance takes 
place. The change that takes 
place in a consecrated church 
certainly is not like that which 
takes place in the Mass, but a 
change does take place in so far as 
a consecrated building takes on a 
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new relation to God. Its space 
becomes “holy.” The Majesty of 
God fills it. 

In the Mass for the Consecra- 
tion we find these expressive 
words: “Awe-inspiring is this 
place! It is the House of God and 
Gate of Heaven, and it shall be 
called the Court of God. Behold 
the tabernacle of God with men!” 
And in another place, “This place 
was made by God a priceless 
covenant and is without re- 
proach.” 

A consecrated building is holy 
because it is filled with the grace 
of God and tends to make holy 
those who worship there, once it 
has become by a kind of “bap- 
tism” one of the greatest of the 
Church’s sacramentals. This is an 
added reason why the Divine 
Office, the official prayer of the 
Church, so efficacious in itself, is 
of inestimable value when recited 
in a consecrated church. So, too, 
a religious ceremony of any kind 
performed in a_ consecrated 
church has a value superior to a 
similar one performed in an open 
field, for “This is the House of 
God.” Consecration also far sur- 
passes a mere dedication. 


In rejoicing over our conse- 
crated Chapel, we do not forget 
that it was the spirit of the love 
of God that prompted many gen- 
erous souls to make sacrifices, 
oftentimes heroic, in order to con- 
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tribute to the building of this edi- 
fice that it might be made a 
worthy Chapel of Perpetual Ador- 
ation where the Divine King of 
Heaven would be enthroned in the 
Holy Eucharist as in a palace, 
and be continuously honored on 
His Throne. It has truly been 
“fitted together in charity,” and 
in thanking God for the unspeak- 
able graces, gifts and blessings 
that come in and through and by 
it, both to ourselves, to our 
friends, and to the world at large, 
we acknowledge also our debt to 
those of you who have been these 
friends, associates and supporters 
over the years. You have been 
instruments of God’s Providence 
to us, as we hope we have been in 
return instruments of that same 
Divine Providence to you. 


Fifty numbers in golden let- 
ters the years that have passed 
since the Consecration of this 
Chapel. All birthdays and anni- 
versaries mark progress, and this 
Golden Jubilee, we hope, marks 
true progress along the road of 
God’s service. As God has blessed 
the past and the present, we pray 
that He may continue to bless the 
future, that through the unceas- 
ing prayers and good works that 
proceed from this Chapel of Per- 
petual Adoration, He may be 
everywhere better known, better 
loved, better served, and more 
glorified. 
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OVEMBER has that end-of- 
the-season feeling about it. 
It is coupled in our minds with a 
certain drabness and bleakness. 
No longer fall and not yet winter, 
it lacks the color of autumn and 
the still expectancy of winter. It 
seems to be looking both back- 
ward and forward, waiting. 

Yet there is nothing drab 
about the November Calendar of 
Saints, for across it march some of 
the most colorful of God’s friends: 
St. Martin, the soldier; St. 
Gertrude, first herald of the 
Sacred Heart; St. Elizabeth, the 
queen; St. Cecilia, the martyr; St. 
Andrew, the apostle. It is inter- 
esting to consider the vocation of 
these varied saints, to see the 
multiple ways in which God 
chooses those whom He means to 
have for Himself. 

Martin was a soldier, as yet 
unbaptized, when his compassion 
for a naked beggar led him to 
share his military cloak with him. 
In a vision that night he saw 
Christ clothed in the half-cloak 
and was called by Him to a life of 
still greater adventure as monk 


and bishop. St. Gertrude as a very 
young child was placed in a con- 
vent. She had a good mind and 
enjoyed her studies. Her spiritual 
education kept pace with her in- 
tellectual training. Her tender 
love of Jesus and Mary, her 
gentleness and charity, attracted 
people of all kinds to her as have 
her writings down the centuries. 
She is regarded as one of the best 
examples of the spiritual and in- 
tellectual heights to which a 
woman of the Middle Ages could 
attain. 

St. Elizabeth saw her royal 
husband off to the Crusades, 
looked after her family, and after 
her loved husband’s death, with- 
drew from society in order to de- 
vote herself to caring for the poor 
and the sick, which included nurs- 
ing lepers. Into her short twenty- 
four years she packed a lifetime of 
adventure in sanctity. St. Cecilia, 
the lovely young Roman martyr, 
was of the Roman nobility. But 
that meant nothing in comparison 
with her love for Christ. She 
clung to Him through torture and 
death, “singing to God in her 
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heart,” as one of the antiphons for 
her office says. St. Andrew was 
one of the twelve chosen by Christ 
to spread His kingdom. From 
Our Lord’s own lips he heard the 
call “Come, follow Me.” And 
follow he did, through suffering 
and death, a death like his 
Master’s, on a cross. 

There we see them: a soldier, 
a mystic, a queen, a martyr, and 
an apostle. And the Calendar pre- 
sents many others, worthy of their 
illustrious company—from differ- 
ent places at different times with 
different personalities and talents. 
Yet one thing they had in com- 
mon: a deep, generous love and 
trust in Christ, in His mercy, in 
His grace, in His love. 


If you happen to be one who 
has been considering a vocation to 
the religious life, use these quiet 
November days to consider it 
carefully. God does the calling; 
His grace comes to meet you more 
than half way. And if you are in- 
terested in the life of a 
Benedictine Sister of Perpetual 
Adoration, a life devoted to the 
adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment according to the Benedictine 
Rule, then write for more infor- 
mation to: 


Mother Prioress General 
Benedictine Convent of 
Perpetual Adoration 
Clyde, Missouri 
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Hands in Prayer 


Hands folded in 
hands of a Benedictine Adorer 
who offers God 
thanksgiving day 
Hands raised to ask His blessing, 
His grace for you and all your 
needs. In helping us build our 
fifth Sanctuary of Perpetual Ado- 


ration in San Diego, California, 


prayer—the 


adoration and 


and _sonight. 


you are helping us to raise these 
hands in prayer, a prayer in which 
you will always be remembered. 
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Thanksgiving Reminders 


\/HEN we consider the changes in our country which the last 

two decades have brought—the advances as well as expan- 
sions in industry, science, and medicine—it is difficult to stifle the 
pride we find rising with natural and ready strength within us. 
We realize that we are part of a generation which brought an end 
to the laborious scrub-boards and oil stoves, the country roads 
and fading radios, the fears of small pox and tuberculosis. We 
are aware, even of our own small contributions toward this era’s 
convenience and comfort. And we survey with complacent ap- 
proval the country that lies prosperously about us—the country 
which has so clouded the privations and sacrifices our parents en- 
dured as a natural part of their daily lives that they lie buried in 
the past decades. 

Yet something else seems to have been clouded by the rapid 
advance of time. Something which the staunch pioneers—even 
amid their lives of vigorous and frugal simplicity—did possess. 
Something that filled their lives with a security and peace un- 
known to our generation. 

We might simply say that the early pilgrims in America pos- 
sessed an ability to say “Thank you.” Their lives, as ours and 
every man’s, were created and ordained by God, but their minds, 
unlike ours, were anchored in a conscious security of their de- 
pendence on God. They were aware of His Omnipotence and His 
Love. Nature, wrapt close about them in its elemental beauty 
and force, stood a tangible reminder of His eternal Providence 
and Wisdom. A warm, spring rain refreshed their land; a harvest 
of vegetables and fruit brought them food; trees offered a lum- 
bered shelter from winter—all reminding them of the Care and 
Love which governed and ordered their lives. And they set aside 
a certain day each year as a “Thanksgiving Day” on which, in a 
special way, their grateful hearts were united in offering praise 
and thanksgiving to the God who cared for them. 


Our scientific advances, on the other hand, have taught 
man to control and even order nature. And as man’s control of 
nature has increased, the realization of his dependence on God 
has gradually grown more and more indistinct until, in our gener- 
ation, he seems no longer able to recognize the large, wonderful 
plan of creation of which he is a part. God, the center of man’s 
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life, has been clouded by the apparent wonder of a machine-cen- 
tered age. The stars no longer remind man of His protective 
mantle while he is at rest; the sun is no longer a symbol of His 
Power and Majesty, but an element of space man will someday 
conquer; and the lilies of the field have been replaced by the re- 
fined greens of a golf course. 

Science has answered man’s needs, and education has quelled 
his fears. The two have been weaving a fine, impenetrable mist 
over his eyes, which has continued to blur the reality of God’s 
presence and coax men’s hearts away from His loving care. 


Our generation finds itself caught up in a frenzied, fast-mov- 
ing cycle of endless activities. We find ourselves moving ever for- 
ward, pressing always for more of what we already have, no time 
to enjoy present comforts, only the pressure to attain more. All 
our energies press in answer toward this goal. But at some time 
in every man’s life, the question—And after that, then what?— 
must arise. He must ask himself the meaning and purpose of his 
existence, the reason why he must always go forward, and the end 
to which it will eventually lead him. And all the pride he might 
feel for his country will never be able to provide a satisfactory 
answer to any of these questions. 


Happily, the custom of our forefathers has not died. The 
practice of setting aside a day for giving thanks to our Creator 
for the gifts of His bounty has been sanctioned by presidential 
proclamation each year. At least one day each year, the American 
citizen is reminded of his dependence on and infinite debt to God. 
He finds himself united with all his fellow Americans (or should 
find himself so) in rendering their debt of thanks as a nation to 
the God from whom all blessings flow, and who has lavished these 
blessings so bountifully on our country. 

The danger with our society is not that its economy has 
risen or that man has learned to develop and use his mind, or 
even that he is caught working feverishly toward various self- 
determined goals. But a danger does lie in this mist of delusion 
which veils man’s real and utter dependence on God and the lov- 
ing care with which He watches over each one of us, and has 
clouded, for many individuals, even this beautiful custom of 
observing a “Thanksgiving Day” each year. And so it is a sad 
fact that perhaps for a major part of our citizenry, “Thanks- 
giving” means simply a day for satiating oneself with the good 
things provided by “Nature” and “Industry.” 

It should, however, retain a deep significance for those who 
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bear the name of Christians, and particularly those of us who 
proudly and gratefully bear the name of Catholics. We should 
never lose sight of the primary purpose of Thanksgiving Day, 
which will mean that we begin the day—if at all possible—by 
assisting at Holy Mass and receiving Holy Communion, and thus 
offering to God the most perfect thanksgiving for His gifts. It 
will mean also that we are mindful of others who have not been so 
richly blessed with material goods as we ourselves, and that for 
love of God we will give something from our own plenty to bring 
happiness and well-being to less favored ones. 

And perhaps the conscientious observance of this one special 
day during each year may help us break through and crush this 
mist of a godless machine age. It may help us see more clearly 
and truly that each advance in science or industry our country 
makes should be greeted first with a prayer of thanks to the God 
who created the mind of the inventor, and that each day might 
well become a “thanksgiving day” for us. For while our fore- 
bears saw God in the abundance of their harvests and offered Him 
the fruits of their fields, we have our own manifestations of Divine 
Providence and can offer our own special fruits in gratitude to the 
God who provides our all. 

There is a special work of charity too, in which American 
Catholics are asked to take part each year—it is the Thanksgiving 
Clothing Collection organized by the Catholic bishops of our 
country. Each year, we are asked by our bishops to donate used 
but still wearable clothing, blankets, etc. to this Fund, which 
brings welcome relief to sufferers in many other countries. Some- 
one has appropriately designated this work of charity by the 
popular name “Operation Clothes Closet.” But surely whatever 
it is called, it is a work that deserves the wholehearted co- 
operation of all of us, and will be a compelling way of showing our 
gratitude to God for His good gifts to us. 


SPIRITUAL VITAMIN FOR NOVEMBER 


Jesus, whom I look at wl Some day to gaze on Thee 
shrouded here below, (HS): face to face in light, 





And be blest forever 
with Thy glory’s sight. 


(Adoro Te) 


I beseech Thee send me 
what I thirst for so. 
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‘ THE FEAST of any 

Lk saint and more espe- 

Us cially the feast of All 

Saints is an abiding 

proof that holiness is 

possible. We all have 

the tendency to think that in our special circumstances and with 

our particular difficulties Christ is asking too much if He expects 

us to be saints. Then we stop and take a look at the Saints. 

They faced trials and discouragements even greater than ours, 

yet they became saints, proving to us that through the grace of 
God holiness, if difficult, is not impossible. 

There was Augustine, for example, and Margaret of Cortona, 
who fought and won against almost overwhelming bodily tempta- 
tions. There was Camillus de Lellis who literally gambled the 
shirt off his back, yet went on to become a hero of sanctity. 
There was Francis De Sales who overcame a fiery temper, to the 
point where he was termed the “gentle saint.” Closer to our own 
day, there was the Little Flower who had to struggle against in- 
ordinate shyness and sensitivity. There was Mary Goretti who 
became a saint amid the poverty and crowded housing conditions 
that are so much a part of modern living. 

These are only the great, acknowledged friends of God. The 
feast of All Saints also recalls to us the countless number of 
uncanonized saints—“saints with a small ‘s’, ” someone has called 
them—who throng the courts of heaven today: mothers and 
fathers whose acceptance of God’s law meant real sanctity—for, 
as Cardinal Cushing has said, “Married people today have to 
practice heroic trust in God, heroic indifference to public opinion, 
heroic fortitude in respect to living conditions.” Unmarried men 
and women, silently sacrificing their own plans and ambitions to 
support and rear younger members of the family. Business and 
professional men who worked as efficiently as their fellow laborers 
but added a supernatural intention which made them quiet wit- 
nesses for Christ in the world. Housewives who uncomplainingly 
added the nursing of sick neighbors to their own demanding tasks. 
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There may have been little that was openly heroic about this, but 
the daily serving of God in others, the cheerful giving up of time 
or money or rest for the sake of the neighbor, in whom they saw 
Christ, marked them as saints in His eyes. 

Saints, both those with a capital and those with a small ‘s’, 
are aware that if God has appealed for what may seem to us to be 
a limitless generosity on our part, He has given us on His part a 
limitless love. So greatly does His love demand a response from 
us that He has willed to give us the very power to make this 
response. We do not “achieve” holiness by our own efforts. Our 
holiness is achieved by Christ and communicated to us. Our 
work is to remove the obstacles to His work in us, to use all the 
things He has given us, without forgetting that it is He who gives 
them to us. As St. Augustine wrote in his Confessions: “In my 
unloveliness, I fell upon the lovely things that Thou hast made. 
Thou wert with me, but I was not with Thee. I was kept from 
Thee by these things, yet had they not been in Thee, they would 
not have been at all.” 

The saints responded wholeheartedly to all that God offered 
them, recognizing His gifts even in suffering and bitterness. They 
used the means he offered: Mass, the sacraments, prayer, work, 
play, to respond to Him. They were concerned to bring Him to 
others, realizing that to be a Christian is to be essentially a 
missionary, even if one’s mission field is simply the home, the 
neighborhood, or the office. The saints welcomed Christ in others. 
Teachers found Him in crowded classrooms and the endless effort 
to impart the A B C’s of living and learning. Doctors and nurses 
found Him in fretful patients and long hours of tension in wards 
and operating rooms. Stenographers found Him in typing and 
dictation. Mothers and fathers found Him in babies who woke 
crying in the small hours of the morning. Factory workers found 
Him in the grind of the assembly lines. 

To be a saint is to be Christ-like: to let Christ do His trans- 
forming work in us. And the heartening thing about the feast 
of All Saints is the wonderful proof it offers that Christ’s work 
is going on all around us. 
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NOW ..-.- and at the 
HOUR OF OUR DEATH 


HRISTIAN teaching on death differs much from pagan teach- 
ing. We do not wish to imply by this statement that all 
pagans have had only pagan ideas on death. Nor can we, unfor- 
tunately, affirm that all Christians have acquired a Christian view 
of this supreme hour of our lives. It is, however, indispensable 
to a right understanding of the liturgy, with its frequent mention 
of life and death, to keep in mind what Catholic teaching on the 
matter really is. 

Catholic teaching on death is but the outcome of Catholic 
teaching on life. We never think of this life except in connection 
with another life in eternity. The ancient pagans, even when 
they admitted some kind of immortality, never thought of the life 
beyond the grave as a true prolongation and development of this 
life upon earth. They almost unanimously thought of it as a very 
poor and shadowy kind of existence. It is difficult for us to under- 
stand this completely, so much do we take the Christian concept 
of another life for granted. 

Pagans were also unanimous in describing death as the 
enemy of life. Death was to them the brutal negation of life, and 
life was a thing valuable in itself. Christian thought, on the other 
hand, has always considered death as friendly to life. Life and 
death are always seen in a mutual relationship. We do not speak 
of death without at once visioning “another life.” And we realize 
fully that we live here on earth only to die; that is, to enter into 
life eternal. Our life in time is of no ultimate value to us except 
in connection with eternal life. Indeed, considering all the suf- 
fering and evil that overshadows life, it would make no sense 
without Christian faith to interpret it. Atheism with its brutality 
and materialistic spirit is proof of this statement. For the be- 
liever in God and in the redemption and merits of Christ, for the 
believer who accepts the Church and the means of grace, death is 
gain. “For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain” (Phil. 1:21). 

Death, to Christians, is a passing over to something else, as 
St. John tells us regarding Christ’s coming death: “Jesus, know- 
ing that His hour had come to pass out of this world to the 
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Father...” (13:1). Death is a return to the Father, to our home, 
to the plenitude of life. Death is the moment in which temporal 
and eternal life finally meet; it is the absorption of the one by the 
other; the fusion of two paths that have, for some time, been co- 
existent and touching one another. 

This contact is the great fact that must dominate in our view 
of death during this present life. And only in the hour of death 
is the nature of this contact finally determined. So, to the true 
Christian, only two instants may be said to have real practical 
importance: the present moment, and the last one of all. We 
affirm this daily, and perhaps very often each day, when we say, 
in the Hail Mary, the words “now and at the hour of our death.” 


We shall find all that we need to gain a more profound con- 
cept of this teaching in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In the third 
chapter, verse 8 to the end, and continuing in the fourth chapter, 
St. Paul gives an exposition of the last part of Psalm 94, begin- 
ning with the verse: “Today if thou shalt hear His voice, do not 
harden your hearts...” This is a call that we hear—not only 
when we make our preparation at fixed times, as we are sometimes 
taught to do, and especially when the last hour seems imminent— 
but which continually resounds in our ears if we will only listen to 
God in the present moment. St. Paul promises us that if we take 
notice of this invitation, we shall enter “into His rest.” 

Christian spirituality, therefore, is at the same time the spir- 
ituality of the present moment and of the hour of death. Our 
Lord does not wish us to worry about tomorrow, and as to the 
past He said, “Leave the dead to bury their dead” (Luke 9:60). 
But we are to think of today. Our Lord did not teach us to pray 
that we might have bread sufficient for every day, but rather to 
pray: “Give us this day our daily bread.” That is why St. Philip 
Neri desired to pass this day without sin, for then, he said, he 
need not fear for tomorrow. 

We live our earthly life, as it were, on a horizontal plane. 
It is something continuous—past, present and to come. Our 
supernatural life is built up on a vertical line, not as something 
continuous, but immediate and present. If we, therefore, respond 
to the grace given to us at the present moment, we are already 
walking on the path of sanctity and prepared to enter into His 
rest at any time. Nothing will change in that last moment if this 
relationship with God has been established. It is only that it 
becomes definitive. How true it is, then, to say that there are 
two moments of supreme importance to the Christian—the 
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present moment and the last one. And how mistaken it is to look 
upon this last hour as the one which alone will lead us to the end 
we desire: GOD HIMSELF! 


There is another thing ever to be remembered. We do not 
and shall not stand alone before God. This relationship with God 
at every hour, and at the last one, is only realized in Him in whom 
alone all grace and sanctity is acquired: in Christ. And this 
applies especially to Christ on the altar in our midst. Day by 
day, and at every moment, the Sacrifice of Mass is being offered, 
and He comes to us therein even as it announces to us His coming 
on the last day. We must at every moment endeavor to unite 
ourselves with Christ and to live the Mass in our daily lives. 
Then the last hour of our life will be the placing of the final seal 
on this intimate friendship with God. 


Good Catholics, when they come to their last hour, can look 
back confidently upon their past life and be consoled by the fact 
that the Mass has meant everything to them, and that nothing 
was able to keep them from their privilege of assisting at it every 
Sunday and oftentimes on other days. As Good Friday set the 
seal on Maundy Thursday, our death, so to say, sets the seal on 
our Masses. This was most beautifully expressed by St. Lawrence 
when, as we learn from the liturgy of his feast, he asked to be 
allowed to accompany to his death the aged pontiff, Sixtus, whom 
he had assisted daily at the altar. The capture, and often too the 
death, of the English martyrs in their priestly vestments, clad as 
they were to say Mass, expresses this great truth in a similar way. 


It is remarkable that no pictures of death are found in the 
catacombs. Only the symbols of triumph and eternal life are seen 
there. The members of the early Church never doubted that 
those entombed there had already passed from death to life. 
Representations of death, however, became frequent during the 
counter-reformation period. A whole literature inspired by 
Erasmus’ “Art of Dying Well” also sprang up at this time. Such 
special preparations for death certainly are by no means to be 
despised, but the true Catholic way to prepare for death is to 
consecrate time in such a way that the present moment and the 
last one are one in God. 


The Immaculate Mother of God, as the Church teaches, was 
always and at every moment all that God desired her to be, 
even as she was at the hour of her glorious entrance into eternity. 
May she help us to learn this important lesson! 
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Where Remembrance Is Precious 


N OVEMBER—as we know so well—is set apart by the Church 

for special remembrance of the holy souls in purgatory. This 
remembrance lends itself perfectly to this season of the year, when 
all nature speaks to us of death: when trees stand stark and bare, 
stripped of the foliage which so recently clothed them in radiant 
glory; when grass is sear and brown, and fields and gardens ex- 
hibit only disordered remnants of summer’s rich produce. 


This passing of plant life so vividly reminds us of death in 
the human sphere. How many a loved one has passed from the 
vigor and bloom of life to the silent ranks of the dead—perhaps 
even within the past year! But, unlike nature’s dying, death was 
not the end for them. Their immortal souls live on, and as we 
think of them, the thought comes to us: Are they now in heaven 
—or are they in purgatory? Knowing that all frail human beings 
are guilty of many sins and imperfections, and that “nothing de- 
filed can enter heaven,” love urges us to continue our prayers for 
them, just in case they still need them, and also to enlist the 
prayers of others. 


For those who have lost a loved one in death, it is comforting 
to know that this loved soul may obtain the benefit of the prayers 
and good works of the many Sisters of our Congregation, by be- 
ing enrolled in our Association of Perpetual Adoration. Living 
persons may also be enrolled, and thus share in these benefits in 
life and in death. 


For enrollment, it is required that the name of the person be 
sent us for registration, and that an offering be made for the 
maintenance of our Sanctuaries of Perpetual Adoration. For 
simple membership, an offering of from one to five dollars for each 
person is customary (as one’s means allow). For privileged mem- 
bership, which includes additional benefits, an offering of at least 
ten dollars is asked. 


Should you wish to present an enrollment as a gift or a con- 
dolence offering, an attractive gift folder for both simple and 
privileged members is available. An additional offering of 10¢ 
will be appreciated; or, for a hand-painted folder, 50¢. Privileged 
members who prefer may have a large certificate, lithographed in 
delicate colors, suitable for framing (without additional charge). 
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as 
little 
children 


G IVE a small child a gift and at once he becomes so com- 
pletely absorbed in his new treasure that, for him, nothing 
else exists in all the world but his gift and himself. Of course it 
is only fitting that parents should try to curb this natural tend- 
ency and that children should learn to respect the giver more 
than the gift and to express their gratitude outwardly and 
promptly. And yet the little ones do, in their own way, give a 
real and tangible proof of their appreciation in their very desire 
to shut out all distractions, to “lose” themselves in the enjoyment 
of their gift and in a sense to make the gift a part of themselves. 
We grown-ups can learn a lesson from the child’s “thank 
you,” a very profitable lesson for our spiritual life. Isn’t the 
child’s way precisely the way we all should make our thanksgiving 
after receiving the greatest gift we can receive in this life—Holy 
Communion? becoming so absorbed in our precious treasure that 
we forget all that goes on around us? In Holy Communion we do 
not need to fear offending the Giver by paying too much attention 
to the Gift, for here the Gift and the Giver are one. The Gift is 
the Giver, it is Jesus, our Lord and our God in Person. We can 
afford to lose ourselves in a real sense in our Gift, for by it we are 
truly united to Our Lord and participate ever more intensely in 
His own divine nature. 

Yet what is the tendency in making thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion in actual practice? Do we not find all too often that 
there is a rush toward the exits even before the priest has left the 
sanctuary and that within minutes the recent communicants are 
carrying on lively conversations outside the church? 

Once people feared to go to Holy Communion because they 
felt themselves unworthy. But now may we not have reason to 
fear, with many pastors and shepherds of souls, as Archbishop 
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Leo Binz of Dubuque, Iowa, has so well expressed it, that “many 
souls have lost, to a certain degree, the proper sense of reverence 
for this great Sacrament, so that Our Lord may well say as He 
looks into the churches after Mass: ‘Did not ten receive? Where 
are the other nine?’ ” (Pastoral letter of August 1955.) 


The late Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical letter on the Sacred 
Liturgy, seemed to strike at the heart of the whole problem when 
he warned that communicants are not freed of their duty to make 
a thanksgiving when the Mass is over, even though there is no 
strict obligation, under pain of sin, to do so. “The very nature of 
the Sacrament demands that Its reception should produce rich 
fruits of Christian sanctity,” said the Holy Father. Have we 
tended to forget or at least neglected to consider sufficiently what 
the “very nature” of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist is? It 
alone among all the sacraments is more than a sign signifying a 
certain reality and conferring grace. The Holy Eucharist is the 
reality It signifies: Jesus Christ, the Person—God and Man. 
And Holy Communion is the personal union with Jesus. 


It is true that we should not look for sensible consolations 
in every Holy Communion. But we should make more than an 
intellectual assent to Our Lord’s presence in our souls. Otherwise 
we may find ourselves falling into mere routine and mechanical 
repetition of a few aspirations. Holy Communion should and 
does produce “rich fruits of Christian sanctity,” chief of which is 
Christian charity and its most telling effects—peace, spiritual joy 
and happiness. 

The earnest and humble communicant begins to learn that 
all the good things he desires in this life are really summed up in 
that perfect Good, whom he is privileged to receive each morning 
(if he so wishes) before the trials of the day begin. All his moral 
strength and right judgments and evaluations seem to flow out 
of his personal contact with Our Lord in the Sacred Host. It is 
not that his trials and temptations change or lessen. It is that his 
attitude toward them is raised and conformed to the divine point 
of view. He sees his life and its ultimate end through God’s 
eyes, so to speak. 

But this insight cannot be achieved in a flash. It cannot 
normally be achieved in one Holy Communion, although it is 
possible. But generally God draws souls to Himself, into a close 
relationship that grows, like the mustard seed. And union with 
God grows best through fervent and worthy Holy Communion. 
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Holy Communion will be fervent and worthy if we approach it 
free from mortal sin and from all attachment to sin, and for the 
sole purpose of pleasing God, of being more closely united with 
Him by charity and of seeking this divine remedy for our weak- 
ness and defects. 


Holy Communion will be effective in our souls the more we 
respond with a thanksgiving as worthy of the Gift received as we 
are able to make. We receive the Gift of God’s love and God 
Himself. Our thanksgiving should be directed to Him as a 
person: to Jesus, personally present and personally loving us with 
all the power of His Sacred Heart, in a very special and intimate 
way, in those short but precious moments after Holy Communion. 
(That is, for as long as the Sacramental Species remain, which is 
at least fifteen minutes and possibly longer.) 


Thanksgiving means a renewed avowal to Jesus of love as 
well as of gratitude for His love and the graces that He brings 
with Him for our use that day. A good starting point for our 
loving colloquy may be a consideration of the truth of the Real 
Presence, or some similar truth concerning the Holy Eucharist. 
Following the prayers in the missal is the best preparation for 
Holy Communion and a beautiful beginning to the thanksgiving 
afterwards. In the holy Gospel, for example, Jesus speaks to us, 
and the communion verse of each Mass is precisely one to be 
meditated upon at the moment of Communion. 


But the best thanksgiving of all springs from the heart in 
communion with, lost in, given over completely to the Heart of 
Jesus. Here we come again to the little child. His way does not 
seem so far wrong after all. One priest relates that he asked a 
small boy what he did when he returned from the communion 
rail to his place and buried his face in his arm for some long 
minutes. “Oh,” replied the youngster with a smile, “first I thank 
Jesus for ten things—then I tell Him a story and sing Him a little 
song.” It might be a little out of place if everyone “sang Jesus a 
song”—at least out loud. But surely all of us can think of many 
more than ten things for which to thank Him, over and over 
again. And we can tell Him the “story” of how much we need 
Him—especially today in this or that task and in this or that 
problem. Then, most of all, like little children, we can simply tell 
Him how glad we are that He came to us today and how very 
much we love Him and want Him to stay with us until the next 
Holy Communion. 
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Little Lovers’ League 


HIS month we celebrate Thanksgiving Day, a day on which 
our whole nation pauses to say thank you to God for His 
blessings to America. Think over the blessings you have received, 
dear Little Lovers, and make a special’effort to be grateful to Our 
Lord for His generosity to you. It would be interesting to make a 
list of these blessings. You could start with your Catholic faith, 
your parents who love you, freedom to worship God, a chance to 
get a good education, health, peace in our country. There are so 
many—some special ones just for you—that your list would get 
longer and longer. So often, though, we forget to say thank you 
and take these blessings for granted, as if God owed them to us. 
Thanksgiving Day is a good day, then, to stop, think and be 
grateful. You don’t have to write a note of thanks to God. In- 
stead, visit Our Lord in the tabernacle or receive Him in Holy 
Communion, and thank Him from the bottom of your heart for 
all His gifts. Most of all, thank Him for the gift of Himself in 
Mass and Holy Communion every day, the most tremendous gift 
of all. 


PRACTICE: Every morning and evening during November stop to say 
thank you to Our Lord for all He has done for you. 


ASPIRATION: Jesus, give me a grateful heart. Mary, make my heart 


like yours. 

A THE seventh grade at St. Martin’s buzzed 

SON G with excitement. Their class had led all the 
others in the Mission drive. They had col- 

FO R lected more clothing, food and magazines than 


all the rest and for a reward they were to at- 
K A T H Y tend a special showing of the “Sandra Lee 
Show” at the local television station. Sandra 
Lee was the most popular singer on the air. A 
chance to see her and maybe get an autograph was something to 
be prized. Only red-headed Kathy Shawn looked troubled. 
“Thursday evening is our turn to spend with Elizabeth,” she said 
to Nancy Devon. “You know how much that means to her, and 
she’ll be all alone if we don’t go.” Elizabeth was a little crippled 
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girl who lived with her aged aunt not far from the school. She 
spent most of her time in a wheel chair and her days would have 
been long and lonesome, if Sister Martha hadn’t arranged for her 
seventh graders to take turns visiting her. “Oh, she’ll under- 
stand,” said Nancy. “She wouldn’t expect us to miss the Sandra 
Lee Show just for her. We can tell her about it next time.” 

But the thought of Elizabeth’s disappointment and the long 
lonely evening were too much for Kathy. “I hate to miss seeing 
Sandra,” she thought, walking over to Elizabeth’s house Thurs- 
day evening, “but I can watch that on television and I ought to 
do something to thank God for having two good legs. How 
would I feel if I had to spend all my time in a wheel chair?” 
Determined to be specially gay and lively so Elizabeth wouldn’t 
guess how much the sacrifice cost her, she rang the doorbell. 

On Friday during recess all the class could talk about was 
Sandra Lee. “She’s so pretty and sweet,” Nancy told Kathy, 
“I’m sorry you missed her. She came running in all out of 
breath, so she didn’t have time to give us any autographs. She 
said she had been with two special friends.” Kathy’s brown eyes 
were shining as she took a large picture of the young singer from 
her notebook. It was signed “Sandra Lee,” and across one corner 
was written: “To Kathy with love.” “Where did you get that?” 
gasped Nancy. “Sandra came to Elizabeth’s house last night,” 
Kathy explained. “She was there when I got there. Sister 
Martha had written her about Elizabeth, so Sandra made a 
special trip to see her, because she had polio herself when she was 
her age and had to spend a year in a wheel chair. She sang four 
songs just for us and gave Elizabeth a lot of her records. She’s 
wonderful!” Sister Martha who had heard the conversation 
smiled to herself. ‘God likes generous people,” she thought, “and 
sometimes He proves it!” 


During November let a CANDLE burning before the Blessed 
Sacrament exposed on our altar be your prayerful remembrance 
of a departed loved one. A large wax candle may be burned for 
a day and a night for an offering of 50¢; one week, $3.50; a month, 
$12.00; a year, $144.00. 


Benedictine Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Clyde, Missouri 
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Bachlels 4 


ALL SAINTS MONTH 





15¢ 10¢ 

Go to Joseph St. Rita of Cascia & St. Dymphna 
Good St. Anne St. Jude, Helper in Great Need 
St. Benedict St. Pius X 

St. Scholastica Little Peter 

St. Gertrude Shepherd of Shamrock Isle 

St. Therese of the Child Jesus (Bl. Oliver Plunket) 
St. Anthony of Padua 30 Favorite Novenas 


St. Nicholas de Flue 


DEVOTION TO MARY 


Satan hates devotion to Mary be- 
cause it is a strong sign of predestina- 
tion. Read why this is so and what is 
the greatest proof of our love for Mary. 
Also contains treatise on the Immacu- 
late Conception, timely for the feast, 
December 8. 


PATHWAYS TO PEACE 


Only the true peace of God can 
banish fear and anxiety and overcome 
pain and trials. And this peace, which 
the Infant Jesus came to give to all 
men, can best be found on the sure 
pathways of FAITH, HOPE and 
CHARITY—explained here. 
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M i THIS ejaculation is just one of the 
many easy and fruitful means of 
helping our suffering friends and 


relatives in purgatory, who are so 

J E 4% U 4 dependent on our prayers to beg 
God’s mercy for them. The follow- 

ing booklets give other means to 

—~y help the poor souls while bringing 

M kL R CY comfort to the sorrowing hearts of 


those they left behind. 


ASSIST THE SOULS IN PURGATORY 


Explains the doctrine on purgatory, “the masterpiece of 
God’s pity”, with motives and special means for assisting 
the poor souls. 


ALL YE WHO MOURN 


Seven consoling truths on life after death to comfort the 
bereaved. Requiem Mass and other Masses for the dead 
included. 


THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE 


True understanding of the sacrament of Extreme Unction 
and preparation for death given here, will prove consoling 
to all in times of sickness and death. 


WAY OF THE CROSS 


How to pray the Stations and apply the rich indulgences 
to the poor souls. Gives reflections and touching pictures 
for each Station. 


INDULGENCED PRAYERS AND ASPIRATIONS 


Prayerbook of ejaculations and short prayers, whose indul- 
gences may all be applied to the poor souls. Helpful ex- 
planation of indulgences. 


All booklets, 15¢ each. Postage extra. 
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